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passes into other hands, as though the rooms
resented the intruders; as though our sofas
and cabinets could not be at ease in other
hands, as if they would almost prefer shabby
and dusty inaction in our own lumber-room,
to cheerful use in some other circle. This
is a delusion of which we must make haste
to get rid. It is the weakest sort of senti-
ment, and yet it is treasured by many
natures as if it were something refined and
noble. To yield to it, is to fetter our life
with self-imposed and fantastic chains.
There is no sort of reason why we should
not love to live among familiar things; but
to break our hearts over the loss of them is
a real debasing of ourselves. We must
learn to use the things of life very lightly
and detachedly; and to entrench ourselves
in trivial associations is simply to court
dreariness and to fall into a stupor of the
spirit.

And thus even our old memories must be
treated with the same lightness and un-
affectedness. We must do all we can to
forget grief and disaster. We must not
consecrate a shrine to sorrow and make the
votive altar, as Dido did, into a causa doloris,
an excuse for lamentation. We must not